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Our reporter, Gabriel Ionica, reported live 
from a student protest in the Library Quad 
on Oct. 23 seeking support from Republi- 
can public officials for the discharge petition 
on the DREAM Act. The group’s “Clean 
DREAM Act Now” banner was later hung 
over the balcony of the University Union’s north entrance. 
Follow Gabriel @H3nleYCSGO and @TheStateHornet for 


more similar live updates. 


% NEWS IN BRIEF 


An article on how Sacramento State is $20 
million short to pay for the Science IT build- 
ing’s $91 million price tag inspired many 
comments from our readers. Some suggest- 
ed the university to host a car wash, a lem- 
onade stand, a bake sale and even another 
tuition increase. Follow us at Facebook.com/StateHornet 
for more campus updates. 


DACA LETTER: President Robert Nelsen is 

one of almost 800 college and university presi- 
dents who have signed a letter urging Paul Ryan, 
Nancy Pelosi, Mitch McConnell, and Chuck 
Schumer to pass legislation protecting DACA 
recipients. “Colleges and universities have seen 
these remarkable people up close, in our class- 
rooms and as our colleagues and friends. Despite 
the challenges they face, they have made incredi- 
ble contributions to our country and its economy 
and security,” the letter read. 


In last week’s #SacStateSays, we asked our 
readers what they want to see added to 
campus in addition to the many ongoing 
projects — Science II, Parking Structure V, 
the Union expansion and more. @eemiiillyy 
said that she wishes the University should take care of the 
lead problem or revamp the art buildings. Follow us @ 
StateHornet for live updates of similar features. 


To stay up to date with news, 
go to statehornet.com/news 
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Are we ready? 


LAND, (CALIFORNIA — 
Shoowngs on college campuses are on the rise — ls Sacramento State prepared? 
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By Kameron Schmid // @kameronschmid 





ere there to 
be an active 
shooter on 
a campus of 
over 30,000 
students, with thousands of fac- 
ulty, staff and administrators as 
well, Sacramento State would be 
at the same mercy that any college 
campus might be or has been. 
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if the active shooter plans to do 
what was done at Virginia ‘Tech 
in 2007 (33 dead, 23 injured) or 
the University of ‘Texas as early as 
1966 (17 dead, 31 injured). 

In fact, shootings on college 
campuses are almost entirely on 
the rise since the Virginia ‘Tech 
massacre, according to a study 
published by the Citizens Crime 
Commision of New ork oy 
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Sac State and the California 
State University system are ac- 
tively pursuing methods of pre- 
vention and reaction that could 
save lives if implemented, in- 
cluding training on responding to 
active shooter situations, campus 
notification systems and building 
security measures. 

Sac State Chief of Police 
Mark Iwasa said he would like 
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to see improvements made to all 
three facets. 


Alert systems need to be better 


The first key to responding to 


an active shooter emergency is 
to know as much information as 
possible, and Iwasa said a recent 
test of the campus notification 
system “went badly.” 


“Ideally, you’re trying to get 
notifications to people in 5 min- 
utes or less,” Iwasa said. 

Of around 38,000 Sac State 
community members who re- 
ceived the test notifications, “very 
few” were on time. Most instead 
took 10-15 minutes, which Iwasa 
said can be typical of large-scale 
notification systems. 

Iwasa said he and others in- 
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“It's reasonable to believe that (active shooter 
training) may become part of 
student orientation” 


- Mark Iwasa 


Chief of Police at Sacramento State 





volved are now focused on finding reasons 
for the delay, though he noted that the test 
itself was made more complex than an 
actual emergency notification because it 
was designed to “test our capabilities.” In 
a real emergency, Iwasa said he is “fairly 
certain it would go faster.” 


‘Training could be implemented 





It’s also true, however, according to the 
Department of Homeland Security, that 
most active shooter scenarios last only 10- 
15 minutes anyway, often faster than po- 
lice can respond. As a result, students and 
employees knowing what to do in response 
could be vital on a large campus like Sac 
State. 

Though the University (and all CSU’s) 
offers annual active shooter training ses- 
sions open to all, and the same training 
can be offered upon request, Iwasa said 
the training is rather simple and could be 
more impactful if offered in an accessible 
video that would be “short and sweet.” 

“It’s reasonable to believe it may be- 
come part of student orientation,” Iwasa 
said, noting that it would be “probably 
more important for some in leadership,” 
like the designated building coordinators 
for each building on campus that are 
trained in how to handle an emergency. 

However, with up to hundreds of com- 
bined students and workers in any given 
building throughout the day, Iwasa said it 
would be helpful if other leaders could be 
trained as well. 

That’s because, per the DHS, having 
someone in charge giving clear instruc- 
tions during an emergency on what to do 
can dramatically increase the likelihood 


of survival for a group, which on a college 


campus could be a small club meeting or 
lecture class. 

The CSU system said it is currently is 
working on such a training video but did 
not have a projected time it could be im- 
plemented. Elizabeth Chapin, manager 
of CSU’s public affairs, said decisions in 
regards to whether or not safety training is 
mandatory or not are made on a campus 
level. 

Niesha Fritz, a communication special- 
ist with the California Faculty Association, 
which represents faculty members within 
the CSU, would not take a position on the 
possibility of mandatory active shooter 
training as of now because it is not cov- 
ered in the collective bargaining agree- 
ment between the CSU and CFA. 


All buildings need to be 
lockable ina pinch 





Though the first thing one should do is 
run if they can confirm the shooter is not 
near them, the second option is to bun- 
ker down and hide. ‘This would be made 
much easier for students and employees 
on campus if building entrances were au- 
tomatically lockable. 

Iwasa and other campus police and 


janitorial workers remember having to 


manually lock and unlock the entrances 
of all buildings on campus. 

Currently, a campus initiative com- 
missioned by Sac State President Robert 
Nelsen’s office is modifying door locks so 
most buildings can be locked automati- 
cally with all buildings being made so in 
“the next four months or so,” according 


to lwasa. 
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Both the incidents of college campus shoot- 
mgs and the death toll of the average mass 
shooting are statistically rising over the ten 
years between 2006 and 2016. 


According to a study by the Citizens 
Crime Commision of New York City, 
college campus shootings more than 
tripled over the decade from 8 in 
2006-07 to 258. 


























Though deaths and mjuries were 
largely swayed by the results of individ- 
ual shootings like the one at Virginia 
Tech, 29 died in college shootings 
2015-16, the most at once being ro at 
Umpqua Community College in Ore- 
Ne 





The Department of Homeland Secu- 
rity guide on responding to an active 
shooter advises three reactions de- 

pending on the situation: run, hide, 


or hight. 
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NEWS : 


Students defend gun ownership 


Two Sac State College Republicans say the Second Amendment is clear 





Thomas Frey 
@ThomasFreyRP 





Gun enthusiasts say that, on 
the gun range, a shooter is in their 
own world; zoned onto his or her 
target and zoned out of prob- 
lems or worries. They say that the 
shooter has no room for the dis- 
tractions of the outside world as 
they take aim. 

For Floyd Johnson II, the vice 
president of the 
State College Republicans, it is 
a thrill each time the bullet dis- 
charges and heads for the target. 


Sacramento 


“Being about to throw rounds 
down range really quickly, in 
quick succession, just gives you a 
nice rush,” Johnson said. “Noth- 
ing else on earth really operates 
like a gun.” 

Growing up, Johnson, a 
19-year-old political science ma- 
jor, said that he was always in- 
terested in the intricacies of how 
guns work, as well as gun rights. 

Johnson said that he wanted to 
shoot guns as a teenager, but his 
parents didn’t allow it. He said 
the longer he couldn’t shoot, the 
more he wanted to try it. 

“The idea fomented over time 
that I can’t wait to shoot these 
things,” Johnson said. 

When he first came to Sac 
State, Johnson said he joined the 
College Republicans because it is 
difficult to find people “who are 
like-minded and hold Republican 
beliefs.” 

Johnson shot for the first time 
at a gun range with the College 
Republicans and has gone “a cou- 
ple times” since. 

Aside from the fun of going to 
the range, Johnson said he wants 
to be able to shoot and own a 
number of guns when he is old- 
er. He also said the conversation 
surrounding guns and gun control 
should be more inclusive of dif- 


ferent types of crimes, as opposed 
to just mass shootings. 

“I think (gang violence) de- 
serves more attention than mass 
shootings that get people all hot 
and riled up for that week or 
month, and then after that, it goes 
away,” Johnson said. “It’s kind of 
upsetting because (mass_ shoot- 
ings) hurt the argument and pro- 
gression of talking about guns.” 

Johnson said that he thinks 
these tragedies add a negative 
connotation to what people think 
about guns. He also said that gun 
owners are responsible people 
who keep them for self defense 
and recreation. 

“If a regular citizen just wants 
to go into the gun store and buy a 
gun, you should be able to, due to 
(the Second Amendment),” John- 
son said. 

Johnson isn’t the only Sac 
State student who holds these 
sentiments. Kyle Shallcross, a his- 
tory major and president of the 
Hornet Republicans, echoes his 
thoughts. 

Shallcross said he grew up in 
a family that always had access to 
firearms. He said that growing up, 
he used BB guns, airsoft guns and 
paintball guns before moving on 
to real guns as an adult, which he 
called a natural transition. 

Now, at the age of 21, he said 
he is comfortable with handling 
guns and recently joined the Na- 
tional Rifle Association. 

“The NRA, of course, is the 
leading group I would say of 
supporting firearm safety and re- 
sponsibility, and they are the lead- 
er of pro-gun activists,” Shall- 
cross said. “In my perspective, it 
falls in line with my beliefs on why 
firearms are used in society and 
why firearms are fundamental to 
the United States as a whole.” 

Shallcross said he places a 
high value on safety and proper 
training. He also spoke at length 





Photo courtesy of Floyd Johnson Il 


Floyd Johnson Il, a 19-year-old political science major, shoots with a handgun at a gun range. Johnson was 
not allowed to shoot by his parents, which according to him fostered more interest in guns, which he still has. 


about gun laws; everything from 
purchasing regulations to hunt- 
ing procedures. He said he be- 
lieves that current gun regulations 
put responsible gun owners at a 
disadvantage. 

“At the end of the day, if you 
want to prevent mass shootings, 
you have to first and foremost ed- 
ucate people on how to use guns 
responsibly,” Shallcross said. 

In order to buy a handgun in 
California, you must be at least 21 
years old and pass a written safety 
test and background check. Ap- 
plicants must wait at least 10 days 
from the time the background 
check is submitted to take a hand- 
gun home. 

“I'd be curious to see how 
much harder they can make it,” 
Shallcross said. “I think these laws 


are very disadvantageous to peo- 
ple like myself who abide by the 
law and respect it.” 

California is known to have 
strict gun regulations in compar- 
ison with other states. In Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi and Arizona, for 
example, it is possible to purchase 
a gun without taking the test or 
going through a_ background 
check. 

Shallcross said he would like 
laws to be more lenient in Cali- 
fornia, because at the end of the 
day, if someone wants to commit 
a crime, they are going to find a 
way to do it. 

“Suggesting that creating a 
massive amount of gun laws will 
prevent mass shootings, I would 
say that the intent is good, if you 
are trying to prevent innocent 


people from getting killed,” Shall- 
cross said. “The way in which it is 
applied is totally out in left field. If 
someone wants to commit harm, 
they are going to do so, period.” 

Shallcross said he would pre- 
fer penalties for irresponsible gun 
owners, similar to the penalties 
that are given to those driving un- 
der the influence. 

“If you drive under the in- 
fluence, they don’t just give you 
a slap on the wrist or $200 fine, 
they take away your license, and 
that is a huge incentive to not do 
it again,” Shallcross said. “I think 
you need to do the same with 
guns when people use them irre- 
sponsibly or illegally, so others ar- 
en’t encouraged to follow in their 
footsteps.” 
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According to a Gallup poll taken this month, 28 percent of peo- 





(How do you feel 
about guns? »» 








ple polled think that possession of handguns should be limited 


to police and other authorized officials. We asked Sac State stu- 
: Gabriela Mascoll 


dents students what they think about guns. We want to hear 
@gaby_mascoll 


your thoughts too, so chime in using #SacStateSays on any social 


media platform. #Sa cSta teSa YS 
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“| feel like we need fa Fn because bad peo- 


guns because, if the ple are always going 


government is doing "| feel like it’s a person’s | feel like we are en- “I'm a firm believer of to have guns, so why 
something wrong, we right, but what you do titled to have guns the Second Amend- can't other people?” 
have something to with it is the problem.” to ensure the safety ment because it - 
protect ourselves.” of other people.” one of our rights. 
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Thirty-one students have reported their bicycles stolen in the eight weeks since the semester started, according to Sacramento State Police Department crime logs. 


Bike thefts increase so far this fall 


semester has seen a large spike in bike thefts with 31 reported already 


Rin Carbin 
@SS_ Horo 





When senior kinesiology major 
Kelsey Pope went to pick up her 
bicycle from ‘The WELL’s bicycle 
parking last month, she found that 
someone had cut her cable lock 
and ran off with her brand new 
ride. 

“I felt super violated,’ Pope 
said. “I was ready to be done with 
Sacramento and Sac State in gen- 
eral. School’s supposed to be a safe 
place.” 

The $350 bicycle, bought only 
three days before being stolen, 
was just one of 31 that had been 
reported stolen in the eight weeks 
since the fall 2017 semester started. 
Pope had only left her bicycle at 
The WELL for an hour and a half 
— from the time she started class 
at 1:30 p.m. to when she walked to 
the bicycle parking after class end- 
ed at 2:45 p.m. 

In recent weeks, the Sacramen- 
to State Police Department has 
reported an increase in on-campus 
bicycle thefts. 

But how much is the increase 
relative to other semesters, and 
where are the thefts taking place? 


What’s the difference? 


In the eight weeks since this 
fall semester started, 31 bicycles, 
including one ‘TerraTrike, have 
been reported stolen at Sacramen- 
to State and at the Upper Eastside 
Lofts (UEL), a Sac State affiliated 
student apartment complex on Fol- 
som Boulevard according to Sac- 
ramento State Police Department 
crime logs. 

Comparatively, 29 bicycles had 
been reported stolen throughout 
the entirety of the past spring se- 
mester, which was 17 weeks long. 

While there is not yet an official 
count of how many students ride 
their bicycles to campus this semes- 
ter, University ‘Transportation and 
Parking Services Director Tony 
Lucas said that he has noticed bi- 
cycling to be more prevalent this 
semester and estimated between 
1,700 and 1,800 students ride their 
bikes to campus each day. 

The official count forthe spring 
2017 semester is 950 students on 
average who bike to campus per 
day. Lucas said that the exception- 
ally rainy weather that occurred 
while collecting the data could 
have deterred some students from 
bicycling, and the count for spring 


semesters typically ranges from 
1,700 to 2,000 bicyclists per day. 

Compared with the current se- 
mester’s rate of 31 reported bicycle 
thefts in eight weeks, the 2016 fall 
semester saw 39 throughout those 
16 weeks. 


Comparing the halfway 
(8 weeks) mark across 


fall 2017, 2016, 2015 


While the eight-week mark in 
fall 2016 and fall 2015 were similar 
(17 and 15 bicycles reported stolen, 
respectively), the eight-week mark 
for the current fall semester saw 
an increase of nine bicycles stolen, 
with the total number this semester 
at 31. 

Compared with the fall 2016 
and fall 2015 semesters, The 
WELL, Desmond Hall and Yo- 
semite Hall areas have also seen an 
increase in bicycle thefts. 

Eight weeks into the fall 2016 
semester, three bicycles were stolen 
from- ‘The WELL, two from Des- 
mond Hall and one from Yosem- 
ite Hall. In the current fall 2017 
semester, five bicycles have been 
stolen from ‘The WELL, five from 
Desmond Hall and one from Yo- 
semite Hall. Eight weeks into the 
fall. 2015_semester, two bicycles 


were stolen from ‘The WELL and 
none were stolen from Desmond 
and Yosemite Halls. 

New to this semester, compared 
with the past two years, is the ad- 
dition of bicycle thefts at Folsom 
Hall, which had two bicycles re- 
ported stolen this semester but 
none in the two years prior. 


Where have bicycles been 
stolen this semester? 


As Pope learned from the re- 
sponding police officer, she had 
parked her bicycle at the most 
popular place for bicycle thieves 
to target: The WELL, right beside 
Peak Adventures near an Associat- 
ed Students Inc. (ASI) owned shop 
that offers bicycle repairs, mainte- 
nance and training. 

The WELL has the highest rate 
of reported bicycle thefts so far this 
semester, with five being reported. 
The WELL also claimed the high- 
est rate of thefts last spring semes- 
ter with six bicycles reported stolen. 

The WELL also has the overall 
highest rates of theft in the past 
year with 14 bicycles reported sto- 
len and in the past two years with 
24. 

Sacramento State Police Chief 
Mark Iwasa said that the reason 


for the high rate of thefts at The 
WELL is due to the location of 
some of the bicycle racks on the 
northern side of the building, 
which are hidden from many 
passersby. 

The bicycle racks have since 
been moved to a more frequented 
and visible location, according to 
Iwasa. 


Campus living not so 


fun for bicyclists 


Desmond Hall, a dormitory 
near the newly constructed Riv- 
erview Hall dorms, tied with The 
WELL for highest rate of reported 
bicycle thefts this semester with five 
since classes started. 

However, in the past, the neigh- 
boring Jenkins Hall has been on 
par with or seen more reported 
bicycle thefts than Desmond Hall. 

In the past year, Jenkins and 
Desmond Halls both saw seven 
bicycles stolen from each location. 

In the past two years, Jenkins 
Hall had the most bicycles report- 
ed stolen with 16, compared with 
Desmond Hall’s 11. 

The two dormitories have also 
alternated between highest and 
lowest rates of reported bicycle 
thefts each semester for. the_past 
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two years — some semesters see none, or only 
one bicycle stolen, but others see five or six. 

The reason for the high rate of bicycle 
thefts at both Jenkins and Desmond Halls is 
that students who live in student housing of- 
ten leave their bicycles at the racks overnight 
when thieves are most active, Iwasa said. 

Upper Eastside Lofts, the Sac State affili- 
ated off-campus student apartment complex 
located on Folsom Boulevard and 65th Street, 
is also a target for bicycle thieves for the same 
reason, 

So far, three bicycles have been reported 
stolen from UEL this semester. 18 bicycles 


were reported stolen from UEL in the past 


two years, topping both Jenkins and_ Des- 
mond Halls’ bicycle theft rates, and seven 
bicycles were reported stolen in the past year, 
which is on par with those areas. 

“Thieves like the cover of night — they try 
to steal the bikes at night,” Iwasa said. “The 
res halls and the lofts are areas where students 
wil house their bikes overnight.” 

As for the fluctuating rate of bicycle thefts 
at the two halls, Iwasa said it is due to thieves 
who find an exploit and take advantage of it 
multiple times until they are caught by cam- 
pus police. 

Iwasa said he is working with the residence 
halls’ administration to create more bicycle 
compounds similar to the wooden one out- 
side Riverview Hall along State University 
Drive, which is accessible only to certain resi- 
dential students and _ near a high traffic area. 

Due to heavy construction around the 
area, however, Iwasa said it may be some 
time before more residence hall bicycle com- 
pounds are built. 

The Jenkins Bike Compound, while 
tucked in an obscured corner of the residence 
halls area, has only two reported bicycle thefts 
in the past two years compared with Jenkins 
Hall’s 16, one of which was reported this 
semester. 


To park in the bicycle 
compounds or not 





According to Iwasa, the bicycle com- 
pounds are one of the most secure places on 
campus to park bicycles. 

Along with useful tools for bicyclists such as 
air pumps, the bicycle compounds are staffed 
from 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. Mondays through 
Thursdays, 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. on Fridays and 
are located in high traffic areas. 

So far, the main bicycle compounds — 
Bike Compound #1, Bike Compound #2 
and Bike Compound #3 — have had zero 
reports of theft this semester. 

While the compounds provide useful 
help for bicyclists, they are not completely 
foolproof. 


In the past year, three bicycles were re- 
ported stolen from the compounds around 
campus, and two were stolen from the Jenkins 
Bike Compound. In the past two years, that 
number increases to 10 bicycles. 

Bike Compound #1, located by the Guy 
West Bridge, has had the highest rate of re- 
ported bicycle thefts among the compounds 
in the past year and past two years, with two 
and six bicycles reported stolen, respectively. 

The cause for Bike Compound #1’s high 
rate of reported bicycle thefts is due to the 
spring 2016 semester when three bicycles 
were reported stolen from the area. 

Bike Compound #3, located by the tennis 
courts, and the Jenkins Bike Compound each 
had two bicycles reported stolen in the past 
two years. 

Bicycle Compound #2, located by the 
Academic Information Resource Center and 
Benicia Hall, has not had any reported bicy- 
cle thefts in the past two years. 

Of the reported thefts, about two occurred 
during staffed hours. 


What can students do if 
their bicycle is stolen? 





According to Iwasa, stolen bicycles aren’t 
usually returned unless they’re registered at 
one of the three bicycle compounds around 
campus. 

“It’s virtually impossible to recover a bike 
— there’s no quick way to cross reference a 
bike that’s stolen,” Iwasa said. “Even if you 
identify the bike’s make or color, you still have 
to provide something else identifiable about 
the bike.” 

When students register their bicycles with 
the Sacramento State Police Department at 
one of the three bicycle compounds located 
around campus or at the main Public Safety 
building, they provide their bikes’ serial num- 
bers, which Iwasa says most students would 
otherwise not know. 

But, as with all thefts, the stolen item needs 
to be found in the first place. 

Pope, despite knowing her bicycle’s serial 
number, was unable to recover hers and had 
to pay for a new one — this time at a 20 per- 
cent discount after she told the bicycle shop 
what had happened. 


How can students mitigate the chance 
of their bicycles being stolen? 





In addition to using the bicycle com- 
pounds and registering, Iwasa advised stu- 
dents to invest in a metal U-lock, which while 


not unbreakable, will at least take longer and 
be more inconvenient for a thief to break. 
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Hurricane Maria; is the third major storm in she” 
2017 hurricane season. Maria started as a Category 
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e percentage of people without drinkable 
water as of Oct. 20. (CNN) 


The number of people that have been reported 
dead has reached 48 as of Oct. 14. (CNN) 
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Sac State senior catcher Raul ( Ortiz begs near-_— 
ly reached his goal of raising < $10, 000 de ‘elp | 
family and friends in a Puerto Rico. 






TYLER MCELMURRY - The State Hornet 


A friend of Raul Ortiz’s family, Juan Vargas, helps Ortiz’s family survey the damage to the their home after Category 4 Hurricane Maria hit Puerto Rico. The roof was ripped off the house 
and now Ortiz's family and community struggle with zero electricity and limited food and water a month after the hurricane struck. 


or three days after Hur- 
Maria hit Puerto 
Sacramento State 
Raul Ortiz was 
unable to contact any of 


ricane 
Rico. 
catcher 





his family members in his 
Toa Alta. 


Now, a GoFundMe campaign 


hometown of 


organized by Ortiz and his girl- 
friend, Shelby Gill, is nearly at its 
goal of raising $10,000 to help 
his family and community afford 
food, gas and rebuilding efforts, as 
Puerto Rico struggles to recover. 
The 


$8,215 in the four weeks since it 


campaign has raised 
started on Sept. 26, about a week 
after the Category 4 Hurricane 
Maria landed on Puerto Rico. 


The 


remained of the unincorporated 


hurricane destroyed what 


communications and 
Hur- 


ricane Irma’s landing two weeks 


territories’ 
power infrastructure after 
prior. 

Due to the breakdown of that 
infrastructure, Ortiz was unable 
to contact his parents, brother, 
grandfather and uncle for three 
days. 

During that time, Ortiz said 
that his intensive baseball regime 
— weight lifting in the mornings 
and baseball practice throughout 
the day — helped keep his mind 
off the stress of not being able 
to speak to family members and 
check on their status. 

“I was trying to not worry, 
since I can’t communicate with 
them, so I tried to put my mind 


here and worry about what I 
can do than worry about what I 
Ortiz said. “Because 


I play sports, it helped me a lot 


cannot do.” 


because my mind wasn’t there, it 
was in the sport. So when I was 
doing drills and practicing, I was 
more focusing on my develop- 
ment on the field.” 
However, Gill said that Ortiz 
still felt some anxiety 
around his family’s condition. 
“He was freaking out, he didn’t 
” Gill said. 
While baseball helped keep 


know what to do, 


his mind off his family’s uncertain 
situation, Ortiz said the concern 
for the safety of his family caused 
him to skip studying for, and sub- 
sequently failing, a test while 
monitoring the hurricane and its 
effects in Puerto Rico on social 
media. 

“It was probably because I 
didn’t want to study — I was 
more worried about my family,” 
Ortiz said. “Social media by that 
time was crazy — like you see the 
videos. I wanted to be in social 
media more than my books.” 

After three days of waiting, 
Ortiz finally got his break. 

“He finally got a call — (his 
family) found a little bit of signal 
at the top of a hill or something,” 
Gill said. “They called and said, 
“We have nothing, no water, and 
our food’s going to go bad.’ ” 

Ortiz also found out that his 
family’s home was partially de- 


stroyed, his nephew had pneu- 


revolving 


monia and his grandfather had 
become ill after drinking contam- 
inated water. The bad news con- 
tinued, as he learned his uncle’s 
house was completely destroyed, 
and his brother was going to tem- 
porarily move to ‘Texas to find 
work. 

Ortiz’s nephew and grandfa- 
ther have since recovered and his 
brother moved to ‘Texas on Oct. 
20 with the support of the Go- 
FundMe 


efforts for his family and commu- 


money, but rebuilding 
nity are either still in progress or 
need extra funding. 

At first, Ortiz said he tried to 
send water filters and non-per- 
ishables, such as rice and canned 
foods, to help his family. But Or- 
tiz and Gill said the damage from 
Hurricane Maria prevented the 
United States 


local post offices from delivering 


Postal Service and 


packages to Ortiz’s family until 
about three weeks after the hur- 
ricane hit. 

“For me, it felt like 1 wanted to 
help them, but I was far away,” 
Ortiz said. “I might have the re- 
sources to help them, but I didn’t 
have any (way) to send supplies 
— my hands were tied. I knew 
what I could do, but the situation 
didn’t let me help them. It felt like 
you had to just wait and see what 
happened.” 

While looking for ways to help 
Ortiz’s family, Gill said she asked 
her dad for advice, who then rec- 
ommended GoFundMe to raise 


money for them. 
Bank of 


Ortiz said he could transfer the 


Through America, 
proceeds to a bank in Puerto Rico 
$30 fee. 


can ‘then withdraw 


for a which his mom 
and use for 
basic amenities and to also help 
her coworkers and others in her 
neighborhood. 

After creating the GoFundMe 
Ortiz and Gill said 


they used Facebook and email to 


campaign, 


reach out to friends and family for 
contributions. Gill’s grandmother 
donated $900 to the campaign. 
Athletes in Action, a Bible study 
group of which Ortiz is a mem- 
ber, also shared the GoFundMe 
campaign by posting it on its 
website. 

However, Ortiz and Gill said 
a majority of the proceeds were 
raised with help from Reggie 
Christiansen — the head coach 
of Sac State’s baseball team — 
after he helped spread the word 
about the GoFundMe campaign. 

Christiansen said he learned 
about Ortiz’s situation through an 
assistant coach, who heard it from 
another player. He then posted a 
link to the GoFundMe campaign 
on the team’s page. 

“T just think that he’s a great 
kid and what his family’s going 
through — it’s hard to put your- 
self in his shoes, what he’s going 
through,” Christiansen said. 

Christiansen said that in addi- 
tion to helping one of his players, 
he wanted to bring attention to 


the situation of everyone affected 
by Hurricane Maria. 

“I just thought (sharing the 
GoFundMe) was a way to give a 
voice through Raul’s situation,” 
Christiansen said. 

A total of $400 was donated to 
Ortiz’s and Gill’s Puerto Rico re- 
lief campaign by the Christiansen 
family. 

For Ortiz’s part, he said that he 
initially did not want to tell Chris- 
tiansen or others about his situ- 
ation, but the support ended up 
bringing success to his campaign 
and efforts to help his family and 
community. 

“I didn’t want to tell him be- 
cause | was embarrassed asking 
for help,” Ortiz said. “But right 
away, he knew about my situa- 
tion and what I was doing. He 
took charge, he was the one that 
spread the word, and after he took 
charge of that, my donation was 
increasing —- my gym coach was 
donating, his friends, his mem- 
bers, all my coaches, my friends’ 
coaches — it was a blessing.” 

The outpouring of support 
— 100 donors as of press tme — 
surprised Ortiz. 

“IT never thought I’d go past 
$1,000, I had a lot of hopes, but 
I never thought it was going to be 
that much money,” Ortiz said. “I 
feel like, having that help, they al- 
ways have my back. ‘They always 
want the best for me. And what I 
learned about Sac State baseball 
is that we are family.” 
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Football team ‘is not the Sac State of old’ 
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Hornets breathe new 
life into program after 
3-1 conference start 


Angel Guerrero 
@AngelGuerrerooo 


‘Iwo weeks ago, an opposing 
head coach came to a quick con- 
clusion after his team lost 41-21 
to the Hornets’ football program: 
“This team is not the Sac State of 
old.” 

Idaho State coach Rob Pheni- 
cie might be onto something, 
as Sacramento State (4-3, 3-1 
Big Sky Conference) has now 
matched its win total (four) from 
the past two years combined 
in just seven games played this 
season. 

“When I hear that in a pos- 
itive way, I (think) our identity is 
changing, we’re not just giving up 
yards and points and sacks, neg- 
ative play after play,’ Sac State 
head coach Jody Sears said, refer- 
ring to Phenicie’s quote. 

To Sears’ point, the Hornets 
— which finished 2-9 in 2015 
and 2016 — allowed 526.7 total 
yards, 291.4 rushing yards and 
40 points per contest last year. 
However, Sac State’s defense has 
lowered those averages to 379.6 
total yards, 138.6 rushing yards 
and 29.7 points allowed per game 
this season. 

Sears chalks this up to a ju- 
nior-heavy defensive unit that is 
big, more experienced and only 
missing one starting player from 
last year due to graduation. 

“I think (our physical build) 
is another area where, probably, 
people don’t see it as much as 
the coaches do,” Sears said, com- 
paring last season’s team to this 


year’s. “For instance, we watched 
last year’s (40-7 loss) against 
North Dakota, and we just looked 
so little and so slow. 

“You've got to tip your hat a 
little bit to the offseason and the 
weight room, but again, experi- 
ence, not just mentally, but in a 
physical sense as well.” 

The Hornets looked anything 
but little and slow against North 
Dakota Saturday after coming 
away with their first road victo- 
ry (34-27) — despite not having 
their starting quarterback due 
to injury — since defeating the 
Aggies at UC Davis 41-30 three 
years ago. Prior to Saturday’s vic- 
tory, Sac State was winless in its 
last 14 games away from Hornet 
Stadium. 

Sac State senior defensive line- 
man Ben Sorensen, who finished 
with six solo tackles and two sacks 
against North Dakota, points to 
the change in leadership as the 
reason for the Hornets’ early-sea- 
son success. 

“Guys are holding each other 
accountable a lot more, demand- 
ing perfection out of each other, 
and anything less than that is 
going to get called out and get 
corrected,” Sorensen said. “I feel 
like the leadership of the team is 
probably the biggest difference 
from this year compared to last 
year.” 

Those nurturing the nest in- 
clude Sorensen, senior safety 
Austin Clark and senior receiver 
Isiah Hennie, but it all starts at 
the most important position with 
junior transfer quarterback Kevin 
Thomson. Through six games, he 
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Sacramento State freshman running back Elijah Dotson rushes past North Dakota senior defensive lineman 
Drew Greely Saturday at the Alerus Center in Grand Forks, North Dakota. After defeating North Dakota 34-27, 
Sac State has established a 3-1 record in the Big Sky Conference. 


has completed 75-of-139 passes, 
thrown for 1,305 yards, scored 1 1 
touchdowns and performed three 
interceptions. ‘homson’s legs also 
lead the team with 422 rushing 
yards and eight touchdowns on 
the ground. 

‘Thomson, who missed Satur- 
day’s game against North Dakota 
with an undisclosed injury, has 
helped revitalize a Sac State of- 
fense — which tied for last place 
in the Big Sky with 24.3 points 
per game last year — by leading 
the Hornets to 35.1 points per 
contest this season, which ranks 
second in the conference. 

“He’s never going to be a loud 
guy, but he’s starting (to) com- 
municate more with his players 
about certain routes or techniques 
or defenses that we’re seeing, so 
you start seeing him verbalizing 
and get more comfortable and 
confident,” Sac State co-offensive 


coordinator and quarterbacks 
coach Luke Huard told The State 


Hornet in September. 

As Sac State’s offensive pro- 
duction has increased, so has the 
play of its defense, which was one 
of the worst in the Big Sky last 
season. The Hornets currently 
rank fifth in points allowed and 
second in total yards allowed af- 
ter finishing 12th and last in those 
categories, respectively, last year. 

“We had a different mindset 
coming into this year,” said Dre 
‘Terrell, the Hornets junior cor- 
nerback. “We take it a lot more 
serious, (and) I feel like we’re 
more mature as a team. We’re old, 
we didn’t lose too many guys last 
year, and you can see that when 
we compete and how we play.” 

Many have taken note of the 
Hornets’ initial success on the 
field, including Sac State Athletic 
Director Mark Orr. 

“I thought they’ve been out- 
standing in the first half of the 
season,” Orr said. “I think being 


(3-1) in the Big Sky Conference 


— the Big Sky is one of the most 
competitive FCS conferences in 
the country — so to be (3-1) and 
our only loss on the road at East- 
ern Washington is tremendous. 

“It puts us in a position to 
hopefully compete for a Big Sky 
Championship and FCS playoff 
berth, so I wouldn’t want any- 
thing else than to be in the second 
half of the season where (we’re) 
competing for something.” 

Sears said he hears and appre- 
ciates the praise from those with- 
in the community and opposing 
coaches, but he knows he and 
the team must focus on the task 
at hand. 

“I take it as a positive, I take it 
as a compliment, but I also take 
it as there is still much work to 
do — we have not arrived any- 
where,” Sears said. “We’ve won 
our (third) conference game and 
(fourth) overall, we’ve got much 
work to do.” 

Additional reporting by Will Moon 
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Head coaching spot in limbo for next year 
Sac State athletic director insight on football team 





MATTHEW NOBERT - The State Hornet 


Sacramento State football coach Jody Sears, middle, instructs his players during practice Sept. 20 at the Sac State practice field. After defeating North Dakota 34-27 on Saturday, Sac 
State is 4-3 overall and 3-1 in the Big Sky Conference. 


Angel Guerrero 
@AngelGuerrerooo 


After back-to-back 2-9 finish- 


es, it would’ve been no surprise to 
see newly-hired Sacramento State 
Athletic Director Mark Orr hire 
his own head coach last spring for 
his struggling football program. 
However, Orr chose to retain 
Jody Sears — who has posted a 
15-26 overall record in his three- 





plus years at Sac State as he 
entered the final year of his four- 
year contract that he signed in 
2014. Despite the Hornets’ win- 
loss record, Orr said the idea of 
making a head coaching change 
during the spring didn’t even 
cross his mind. 

“T think I knew a bit about the 
program and some of the injuries 
that we had experienced the pre- 
vious year and some of our youth, 
so I knew that we had a good 
group of young men and a good 
group of coaches that hopefully 
things would pan out this year,” 


Orr said, “(At the end of the sea- 


son) we'll sit down and evaluate 
what is going well with the pro- 
gram, what is not going well. If 
they’re changes that need to be 
made, we'll make adjustments 
and changes.” 

Sears, who has spent 10 years 
coaching football in the Big Sky 
Conference, echoes Orr’s wait- 
and-see approach in terms of an 
extension to his contract and his 
future at the helm of the program. 

“There will be a time and a 
place for that specific conversa- 
tion, so have we had that (exten- 


> 


sion) conversation? No,” Sears 
said. ““There’s a time and a place 
for that, and in the middle of the 
season is not the time, and it’s 
not the place. Our focus, and our 
whole energy, is devoted to devel- 
oping these young men and mak- 
ing sure we’re preparing them for 
SUCCESS.” 

Sac State (4-3, 3-1 Big Sky) 
has found some initial success this 
season after matching its win total 
(four) from the past two seasons 
combined this year. Most recently, 


the Hornets enjoyed a 34-27 vic- 
tory over North Dakota Saturday 
for their first road win in nearly 
three years. The win also earns 
Sac State its longest winning 
streak (two games) since the team 
won three straight at the end of 
Sears’ first season at the helm in 
2014. 

“We did great our first sea- 
son when we had (Sears as head 
coach) at 7-5 (overall) then kind 
of struggled for a little bit,” said 
Ben Sorensen, the Hornets senior 
defensive lineman. “But I feel like 
it just takes awhile as a college 
coach when you come into a team 
to really establish your program, 
it takes a little while to work out 
the kinks a little bit. 

“T feel like we’re actually get- 
ting settled in and moving in the 
right direction.” 

‘This direction has led the Hor- 
nets to the tune of a defense that 
ranks second in total yards (373) 
allowed per game and fifth in 
points (30.2) given up per contest 
in the Big Sky. Sac State junior 


cornerback Dre ‘Terrell points to 
Sears — who was initially hired 
on to be the Hornets’ defensive 
coordinator in 2014 before being 
elevated a few months later to 
head coach — as a major reason 
for the revival of the defense. 

“I feel like he’s a_ defen- 
sive-minded coach, (and) he keeps 
us going,” ‘Terrell said. “He brings 
a different type of energy. He sees 
things that, normally, people, es- 
pecially at corner, wouldn’t see, 
(and) he tries to embed that in us, 
and we just try to use it out here 
on the field.” | 

Orr — who came to Sac State 
after 11 years as the athletic di- 
rector at Saint Mary’s College — 
speaks highly of the football team 
and sites experience and coaching 
as the main reason for the pro- 
grams turnaround. 

“Some of that is just a matu- 
rity, some of that has to do with 
another year of coaching and 
another year of development, so 
I’m certainly not surprised with 
the success we’ve had, thus far, 


because, quite frankly, with the 
maturity level of our team, it was 
expected to see that,” Orr said. “T 
think the coaching staff, not just 
Jody, have done a good job, thus 
far, of getting guys ready to play 
and prepared each week, (and 
I’ve been) very pleased to see the 
progress of our program, at least 
in my first year, and I’m looking 
forward to the second half of the 
year.” 

After the second part of the 
season runs its course, Orr said he 
will sit down with Sears, key ath- 
letic administrators and the foot- 
ball players themselves to decide 
what is best for the program going 
forward. 

“At this point in time, Jody 
Sears is our head coach, and ’m 
100 percent committed to him 
and all the coaches, (and) there 
is no key decision that has been 
made, and I’m not sure if there’s 
going to be one at the end of the 
year or not,” Orr said. “It just de- 
pends on how things fall out and 
how the evaluation goes.” 
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Liam Braddy hen it comes to Halloween, everyone has their own traditions. Whether it’s dressing up for costume parties 





ore . or going tick-or-treating, one thing you can always count on is watching a great scary movie. We've 
Sharlene Phou = 
@sharlenephou compiled a list of 10 classic films to get you in the spooky spirit for Halloween. 


Photo courtesy of American 
International Pictures 


HALLOWEEN 


Photo courtesy of Warner Bros. 
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The Exorcist 





The Amityville 
Horror An actress Struggles 
to find answers as her 
A pailr of cxs-stnapped BSAA IUE HIE 
one anche begins to exhibit some 
three children settle into ee oe 
quaint, Long island home. oe Eis oe: 
‘Tre feniiny quichey: tongues and rotating ‘her 
Of the Six brutal murders Se 
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ose tose can ithe gifl’s distraught 
effete array rat mother turns to the aid of 
ipeen worth the low price oI 
fag. Will the family get cut by ea 
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Addams Family 
Values 


Photo courtesy of Photo courtesy of 
Paramount Pictures Focus Features 
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E k i N | 4 Halloween, the one day each year parents encourage children to dress up in costumes and break the 


rule of never taking candy from strangers, is less than a week away. Although college students may be 
too old for the age-old tradition of trick-or-treating, there are other ways to get into the Halloween 
spirit. We've got a list of attractions and venues that will have you feeling the thrills and chills of All 
Hallows’ Eve. By Joseph Daniels // @ joseph64daniels 

Dive World 

This haunted house theme park features a number of attractions, including Asylum, Death Sentence, Deadlands and 
Malice in 3D. Get ready to dive into another dimension filled with demonic creatures, executions and asylum patients 
who were subjected to horrible experiments. VIP ticket holders gain exclusive access to two other horror experiences. 


Another attraction, Dark Realms, pulls attendees into a dark fantasy world where demons and angelic witches dwell, 
and the battle of light versus dark wages on. Keep Out, meanwhile, is a three-minute escape room that costs attendees an 
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extra $5. 
Dire World is open Friday-Sunday and located at 800 All America City Blvd. in Roseville. General admission ranges 


from $26-$31. Halloween is the last day to be able to attend Dire World. 
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If you’re not the type who enjoys confronting grotesque monsters, and you would prefer more family-friendly activi- 
ties, Bishop’s Pumpkin Farm may be the right place for you. You can buy pumpkins picked fresh off the vine, nde a zip 
line elevated 250 feet in the air, embark on adventure in a sunflower labyrinth and pet farm animals like goats and pigs. 

Tickets are required to participate in the each activity and can be purchased at 99 cents a pop. The zip line is the most 









expensive activity, requiring | 2 tickets. 
Bishop’s Pumpkin Farm is located at 1415 Pumpkin Lane in Wheatland and is open until Nov. 5. 











You can brave your way through a total of three haunted house attractions at this ultimate park: a hospital, an in- 
dustrial plant and the house of a murderer. Explore the abandoned hospital with only a flashlight as you find your way 
through its dark halls. An evil doctor lurks in the shadows, waiting to make you his next patient. ‘Vhe industrial plant is 
home to demonic creatures that were once workers who perished in a chemical fire. You can also come face-to-face with 
a murderer if you dare to enter his home. Haunted by superstitions and his belief that he has to kill in order to live, the 






murderer is always looking for a new victim. 
Ultimate Terror Scream Park is located at 4909 Auburn Blvd. in Sacramento and will be open until Nov. 11. General 
admission is $25 Sunday-Friday and $30 on Saturdays and Halloween. 







Photo courtesy of Ultimate Terror Scream Park 
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Halloween celebrations tend to change as people grow older. 









Some choose to abandon their childhood tradition of trick-or- 
treating to attend parties instead, and some don’t celebrate at 
all. We asked five students when they stopped trick-or-treating, 
and if they did, how they celebrate Halloween now. Join the con- 


versation by using the hashtag #SacStateSays on social media. 


“| have never trick-or- 
treated. My parents are 


Christian immigrants from “| stopped at 14 be- 
Russia, and the Chris- cause every time | went 
tian Slavic community to a door, they looked 
seems to not partake at me like | was too big 
in Halloween activities. to be trick-or-treating, 
Halloween is like the so | ey | cele- 

devil's birthday to them.” _ brate it by taking my 

other cousins’ candy. 
- Daniel Nedashkovskiy - Emoni Rhinehart 
Computer engineering Nursing 








(6 at what age did you stop 
trick-or-treating? »» 





“| thought | was too old 
to celebrate Halloween 
anymore, even though 
| was barely 12. To cel- 


ebrate, | just buy ae 3 


and pass them out. | 
even take my little sister 
out for trick-or-treating.” 


- Jonathan Adame 
story 


“| stopped sophomore 
year in high school when 
| was 15 because | felt 
that if | grew any taller 
and went out in any more 
costumes, | was gonna 
be pretty embarrassed.” 


- Michael Carey 
Music 


Gabriel lonica 
@H3nleyCSGO 


#SacStateSays 





“In my religion, we don’t 
see it appropriate to 
celebrate (Halloween). 
We don’t hate it, we 
just prefer not to 
recognize it as a holiday.” 


- Diana Zagurskaya 
Psychology 
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The leaders of Sac State, meaning the faculty and administrators, need to be trained on how to react when they and those they are in position to lead know an active shooter is in the area. 


CSU should mandate active shooter training 


Sacramento State is working to 
improve it’s ability to respond to 
emergencies, including the possi- 
bility of an active shooter being 
on campus. But some changes 
should be made on a CSU level. 

The leaders of Sac State, 
meaning the faculty and adminis- 
trators, need to be trained on how 
to react when they and those they 
are in position to lead know an ac- 
tive shooter is in the area. So do 
the students. 

Though the likelihood of our 
school having to deal with some 
sort of attack is very rare, it isn’t 
as far off as some might think. Not 
only are college shootings becom- 
ing more common, mass shoot- 
ings are staying at the same rate 
and getting deadlier. 

Meanwhile, Sac State is a large 
college campus in a capital city, 


and shootings of any kind can be 
almost impossible to predict. 

Despite both of these factors, 
our school hasn’t yet prepared the 
student or the faculty populations 
for such an attack. 

It’s strange, to say the least, 
that our school doesn’t have any 
mandatory training in regards to 
emergency situations. Even the 
K-12 schools in our area have fire 
drills and live shooter scenarios 
that both students and teachers 
are required to participate in, so 
it only makes sense that we should 
have something similar. 

There are drills and training 
sessions offered by the on-campus 
police department. However, the 
training isn’t mandatory for any- 
one, including freshman and new 
faculty. Also, sessions are only of- 
fered once a year and available by 


request, and they aren’t adequate- 
ly publicized. 

Unlike the videos for sexual 
assault and alcohol consumption 
that freshman are required to take 
as a part of their orientations, 
there isn’t even a training video 
available to us online. One is in 
the works, with no projected re- 
lease window. 

Even our professors, the ones 
who are supposed to be leading 
the classrooms, aren’t given the 
tools needed to react accordingly 
in an emergency situation. Very 
little training is offered to the staff, 
and the sessions that are available 
aren't required. 

Our school-wide alert system 
is also lacking. According to Mark 
Iwasa, the Chief of Police here 
on campus, the alert system is 
not performing as efficiently as it 


should. The test notifications that 
were sent out showed that not 
everyone received an alert at all. 
Those who did typically received 
them after 10 - 15 minutes; two to 
three times longer than the police 
intended. 

We’ve seen this all fall apart in 
the city before; a Sacramento City 
College shooting in 2015, which 
was later found to be gang-relat- 
ed, could have been much worse 
had the shooter stayed on campus 
to do more damage rather than 
flee after killing one student. 

Campus alerts didn’t go out 
until 45 minutes after the school’s 
officials were notified of the shoot- 
ing. Though the situation had re- 
solved itself within five minutes, 
the entire campus spent nearly an 
hour in fear that an active shooter 
was coming around the corner as 


they struggled to lock doors and 
evaluate whether they should be 
hiding or running. 

Most found out about the ap- 
parent danger via social media, 
but information was sparse and 
sometimes inaccurate. 

Although the problems we 
have are mostly a result of deci- 
sions (or lack thereof) made at the 
CSU level, our campus should at 
least offer some assurance that 
they have a plan in case some- 
thing does happen. 

Without open 
tion, proper training and a clear 
plan for emergencies, the results 
of such a tragedy could be even 
more tragic. Addressing the prob- 
lem could truly save lives. 


communica- 
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Simply hoping for better gun control won't keep you safe 


Liam Braddy 
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The issue of gun control in the 
United States remains a subject 
of heated debate among politi- 
cians and citizens alike, as mass 
shootings have become increas- 
ingly frequent over the past ten 
years. 

The tragic shooting in Las Ve- 
gas earlier this month that left 59 
people dead and over 500 injured 
has once again raised arguments 
for and against tighter gun con- 
trol across the country. 

The extreme polarization over 
this issue is apparent, and if the 
past decade has taught us any- 
thing, it is that no real consensus 
over gun control is likely to. be 


reached, as long as those on both 
sides of the argument remain so 
far apart, regardless of how grue- 
some the circumstances. — 

For many, the right to bear 
arms 1s not just an amendment 
to our constitution but an integral 
part of American culture that 
must be preserved and protected 
like free speech or rights to life, 
liberty, and property. 

However, as mass shootings 
in the U.S. continue to become a 
more frequent and devastating re- 
ality with no real solution in sight, 
the question remains: How do 
we put an end to this horrifying 
trend? 

The 


uick, easy solutions. Our debates 
9 / 


truth is, there are no 


on mental illness and vying for 
tighter gun control offer a chance 


to explore new solutions but don’t 
offer the safety and protection we 
need right now. 

The public spaces and events 
we occupy are no longer places 
where we can afford to be un- 
aware or unprepared. Whether it 
is a movie theatre, a crowded con- 
cert or a college campus, all of us, 
as individuals, must be mindful of 
our surroundings and take pre- 
cautions to ensure our own safe- 
ty, as well as the safety of those 
around us, even without the use 
of firearms. 

Such 


simply knowing the locations of 


precautions include 
emergency exits when attending 
public events where you and oth- 
ers are vulnerable to such attacks. 
Have a plan in place and know 
how to get yourself to safety. 


Also, when attending pub- 


lic events, especially concerts or 
raves, it is important to monitor 


your own alcohol or substance ~ 


consumption. Serious  impair- 
ment will reduce your ability to 
think clearly and make the quick 
necessary to protect 
yourself in a crisis. 

Lastly, remember that tech- 
nology can save you in these ter- 


decisions 


rifying situations. Make sure your 
devices are charged so friends 
and family can communicate 
with you and track your location 
while attending such events. Take 
advantage of functions on your 
smart device, such as “shared 
location,” which is available on 
iPhones. Also, use apps such as 
SafeTrek-Personal Safety, which 


quickly alerts local emergency re- 


sponders at the press of a button. 
These tools are available at our 
fingertips and should be used. 

As the battle over gun control 
in this country continues, and 
mass shootings solidify themselves 


as a constant part of American 


life, it is crucial that we as citizens 
take charge of our own personal 
safety. We must prepare ourselves 
and those we care about for the 
worse-Case scenario. 

‘Too many innocent lives have 
been lost, and we can no longer 
afford to bicker and argue over 
how the government should or 
shouldn’t handle gun control. 
It is up to us, the people, to find 
ways in which we can ensure our 
own. safety and hopefully put an 
end to this new American tradi- 
tion together. 
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